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Mr. Reprie.p: A week ago today Mexico inaugurated a new 
president, Senor Don Miguel Aleman. What are the policies of 
this new national administration? What do they promise for 
“Mexico and for the world? How will the new government deal 
ith agricultural, industrial, and labor problems? Will the Mexi- 
san people be better off after six years of this administration? 
To answer these questions, the Rounp TaBLE presents the 
en who have the responsibility of governing Mexico: the presi- 
lent of Mexico and two distinguished members of his govern- 
ent, who will participate in this unusual Rounp TaBLe. 

In introducing our discussion, I am honored to present the 
sresident of Mexico, Sefior Aleman, who will make a brief state- 
ment in Spanish, which I will translate. And now I have the 
srivilege of presenting the president of Mexico, Sefior Aleman. 


'- PresiDENT ALEMAN: La Universidad de Chicago realiza, por 
wimera vez en México, este acontecimiento cultural que inicio 
‘na etapa de una mayor cooperacién de nuestros paises. Con este 
otivo, me es grato saludar con cordialidad al pueblo de los 
stados Unidos de Norteamérico. 

Entre mis propésitos como gobernante, quiero mencionar el 
el incremento de la produccién, tanto agricolo como industrial. 
especto a la primero, mediante la realizacién de grandes obras 
e arriego, de orientacién técnica de los cultivos y de mejér 
édito. Respecto a la segunda, con el aprovechamiento de 
estras materias primas y nuestros recursos naturales. 

En este forma, y con el apoyo que me ha dado el pueblo, 
stamos seguros que lograremos su mejoramiento en sus con- 
iones de vido generales. 
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Mr. ReprFieE.p: The president of Mexico has just said: ““T 
University of Chicago presents, for the first time in Mexico, th 
cultural event which begins a new era of cooperation between o 
two countries. I am happy to take this opportunity to expre 
cordial greetings to the people of the United States. 

“Among my objectives, as chief of state, I wish to mention t 
increase of production, both agricultural and industrial. As to t 
former, the means employed will include the construction 
large irrigation works, the technological development of agricu 
ture, and the improvement of credit facilities. As to the latte 
the means will be to make use of our raw materials and o 
natural resources. 

“Tn this way, and with the support the people of Mexico ha 
given me, we are sure to achieve the improvement of the cond 
tions of our common life.” 

To discuss this government program to which the preside 
has just referred and the issues which must be faced, the Roun 
TABLE presents Sefior Don Ramon Beteta, who, as secretary 
the treasury, has primary responsibility for Mexico’s economi 
policy, and Sefior Don Alejandro Carrillo, vice-governor of th 
Federal District of Mexico. 

Sefior Beteta, the first problem which your government fac 
is to make agriculture more productive. I read in Time magazin 
that, since I1g10, farm production has risen 23 per cent whil 
population has increased by 60 per cent. That sounds as if th 
agricultural reforms had not stimulated food productioh. Wha 
do you think of that statement?! 


Mr. Bereta: As you know, Mexico is primarily an agricul 
tural country. Seventy-five per cent of her population derives 
living from agriculture and, yet, it does so while our agricultur 
methods are very primitive. But that is not new, and that cer. 
tainly is not due to our agrarian reform. As to the increase o 
population and decrease of food, I would like to know how 
population can increase when it does not eat? 

See “Mexico, Dance of the Millions,’’ Time, December 9, 1946, p. 38. 
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Mr. Reprietp: That seems a self-evident question. Sefior 
rrillo, you also have given attention to the problems of agricul- 
ire in your country. What are the natural limitations to the 
2velopment of Mexican agriculture? 


Mr. Carritto: There is a myth about Mexico’s being a very 
ch agricultural country. However, if you know that only one- 
nth of the total territory of Mexico is arable land and that, 
* this, approximately 82 per cent lacks irrigation, you will be 
le to understand the difficulties in which we find ourselves.? 
Then there is the fact that Mexico is mostly a land of moun- 
linous terrain. We have no navigable rivers, we have large 
eserts in the north, and we have a large amount of low coast 
nds which are most of the time flooded. You will understand, 
erefore, that the natural limitations to Mexican agriculture are 
ery great indeed. 


_ Mr. ReprteEtp: These circumstances certainly limit the possi- 
ilities of improving the situation. A government coming into 
ce must, therefore, have a fairly limited choice of means to 
prove agricultural production. But what would you say are 
pme of the principal means which may be realized? 


Mr. Betera: To begin with, the government is planning an 
portant program in irrigation work. To give you an idea, dur- 
g the last twenty years Mexico has put under cultivation, 
anks to irrigation projects, more land than has ever been 
aced under cultivation through four hundred years. The new 
ministration intends to use three times as much money and to 
three times as much for opening up new lands for cultivation 
an has been done in the last twenty years. 


Mr. Reprie.p: You plan to put into effect three times as 
uch irrigation work as was accomplished in the last twenty 
ears? 


2 The land of Mexico includes approximately 36 per cent waste; 39 per cent 
ture; 16 per cent forest; and 8.5 per cent cultivatable, of which 7.5 per cent is 
ader cultivation. 
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Mr. Bereta: Let me tell it in terms of money. We are plan- 
ning to spend a billion and a half pesos in six years. 


Mr. Reprietp: The amount is certainly impressive. In what 
parts of Mexico will you put these works? 


Mr. Bereta: They will be located particularly in the north, 
where land is plentiful and fertile, but where we now have no 
water whatsoever. Then some of the irrigation projects are really 
to be devoted to the draining of land in the south. There will be 
flood control and more use of dams in order to conserve and 
utilize the water. 


Mr. Carrio: I think that it would be interesting for the 
people of the United States to know that President Aleman in- 
tends to put up two TVA projects in Mexico—one in the south- 
eastern part of Mexico, in the state of Vera Cruz, and another in 
the northern part of our country. These will take care not only of 
irrigation, properly speaking, but also of electric-power projects 
and all its consequences. 


Mr. Reprie.tp: When I lived for some time in Indian com- 
munities, as I was studying them as an anthropologist, I was 
greatly impressed with the degree to which the Indian tends to 
cultivate crops which are traditional. I suppose that there is a 
problem, then, in bringing about a shift to those crops which are 
economically more efficient. 


Mr. Bereta: Yes, that is right. That is really the second point 
which I meant to mention when you asked a minute ago what we 
were going to do about it. We plan to change our crops and to use 
our land for what it is best fitted. 

Of course, the problem there, as you know, is that if we were 
sure that we were not going to have another war or any other 


The University of Chicago Rounp Tasie. Published weekly. 10 cents a copy; 
full-year subscription, 52 issues, three dollars. Published by the University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. Entered as second-class matter Fanuary 3, 1939, at 
the post office at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 1879. t 
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emergency, it would be logical for us to produce whatever things 
for which we are most fit and to import what we do not produce. 
But you know how those things are. We have to be, to a certain 
extent, self-sufficient. In other words, we plan to keep on pro- 
ducing corn and wheat and beans; but, at the same time, we plan 
to increase the production of such things as tropical fruits, for 
instance, which Mexico exports and uses to pay for the imports — 
which she makes.3 


Mr. Reprietp: Sefor Carrillo, you mentioned the TVA a 
moment ago. I would like to ask you a more general question as 
to the combination which may be brought about in Mexico be-_ 
tween individual free enterprise and planning, which, to an ex-_ 
tent, will be supervised by the government. What will be the 
relationship between private business and the government? 


Mr. Carrio: I would say that the present new administra- 
tion has no rigid economic policy or philosophy. Let me explain 
myself. The government believes that a system of economic co- 
ordination should be put into effect. “Coordination” really would 
be the most appropriate term to use, because we will not have 
free enterprise alone, nor will we have planning in a rigid sense of 
the word. We have government-owned public utility companies; 
and, at the same time, we have government-sponsored industries 
in which private capital participates. But I would say that free 


3 The major agricultural crops for the year 1939 were: 


: Acres Tons 
PANEL (een See eae 103,740 1,913,593 
Barleyer.ct-sbaas ee cee 343 330 99,207 
Beans iii ve cnc tne 1,561,040 163,140 
Coffee Fait cus nee 288,990 42,990 
Corner. ake oseee 8,069,490 2,178,145 
Cottons cies ares aeree 644,670 73,854 
Henequetiy. ac... cio 269 ,230 ie Heer har) 
Riser ete A ers 103,740 108 ,025 
ugar, CANE... sj. eek, 232,180 5,022,079 
Lobaccor sciseanene ee 46,930 23,148 
Witeat tits tases api 1,410,370 443,125 


Source: Encyclopaedia Britannica Atlas (Chicago: Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
Inc., 1942). 
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nterprise constitutes the backbone of Mexican economic life and 
ill do so in the next six years. 


Mr. Reprie_p: I would suppose that the relative centraliza- 
ion of governmental authority in the federal government is a 
favorable circumstance for bringing about this managed co- 
ordination. 

I wonder if there is not another point to be made at the level 
of local community planning. I am still thinking of my experi- 
nces in Indian communities when I remember how effectively 
those Indians in small local farming communities manage their 
wn affairs and plan the wise use of their farming and cattle 
resources. Is there not a tradition, therefore, in Indian Mexico 
which will help you? 


Mr. Bereta: Yes, you are right there. You know, Indian life 
‘in Mexico is still our life. We are an Indian country, and there is 
a great deal in the point that things are managed locally. Be- 
‘sides, with the land distribution of our agrarian reform, the gov- 
‘ernment has a great deal to say about planning in agriculture. 
But there is another point. Most of the land in Mexico in the 
‘future which will be used in agriculture will be under irrigation 
‘projects. That will give us a better chance to plan our agricul- 
‘tural production without using compulsion. 


Mr. RepriELp: The combination of planning at the local 
‘level with planning at the national level, and yet still providing a 
great flexibility for the operation of private enterprise, no matter 
how capitalized, seems a very interesting possibility. 

This suggests that we might turn to the question of the role of 
the new government in the development of industry in particu- 
lar. Will the capital for this industrial development come from 
government or from private sources? 


Mr. Bereta: We expect that it will come both from private 
sources and from government. As a matter of fact, we have al- 
ready had that situation. There are certain industries which have 
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been developed with the help of both government and private 
capital. Besides, we do expect some capital to come from the 
United States and from other countries. 


Mr. Reprietp: Do you think that the capital coming from the 
United States is likely to be a fairly large share of what is put 
into the new industries? 


Mr. Bereta: Yes, we really think so. We feel that Mexico 
should be a good field for investment for United States capital. 


Mr. Reprietp: What sorts of industries do you think will 
develop in the next few years ?4 


Mr. Bereta: The chemicals, steel, textiles, rayon. 


Mr. Reprietp: Those are all important, and they are all 
likely to have large markets locally and, you hope, to some ex- 
tent, abroad, of course. But that suggests, in turn, the question 
of how much protection a new industry requires, especially in a 


4The major manufacturers for the year 1940 were: 


No. of No. of Value in U.S. 
Establishments Workers Dollars 
Ghenicelan errs six $ 23,945,208 
ClOUHING se oasis tee = 13,123,234 
BOOd sc cutrarroiene 97,587,799 
CLASH Ke aeaha ieee 35724303 
Leathers owners ts 4,426,383 
Light and power... 9575395 
Métaligencc.tis cn 13,397 19,366, 487 
Mining ssi aatiency 62,252 85,156,163 
PARDEE ih oop cmeiciens 4,399 7,254,799 
Petroleum*........ 13,267 64,443,008 
Photography 5,553 5,281,123 
expe cs, tice hy 975537 78,852,240 
MODACCO.y choo ean 3,382 12,869,920 
Wood) fcaiiaas 10,461 5,668,169 
Miscellaneous 17,632 149,083,156 


"Total datarn sce 332,323 | $579,137,240 


*For the year 1935. 
Source: Jbid, 
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tworld in which tariffs exist in other countries. Have you any- 
‘thing to say on that? 


Mr. Bereta: I would put it this way: We are taking the same 
‘position on tariffs which Alexander Hamilton did in his famous 
report to the manufacturers, which he wrote in 1791, when the 
United States was still in much the same economic and indus- 
trial position as Mexico finds herself today.s 


5 Alexander Hamilton as secretary of the treasury submitted his Report on 
Manufactures in December, 1791. Although its principles did not guide Ameri- 
can tariff policy in Hamilton’s own day, its arguments have been very influential 
since. Selected. brief excerpts from this Report follow: 

_ “The Secretary of the Treasury, in obedience to the order of the House of 
Representatives, of the 15th day of January, 1790, has applied his attention at 
‘as early a period as his other duties would permit, to the subject of manufactures; 
and particularly to the means of promoting such as will tend to render the 
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Mr. Reprietp: You turn the point very well to the history. 
of the United States. 
I, therefore, move on to the question of the oil industry. I 


United States independent of foreign nations for military and other essential 
supplies; and he thereupon respectfully submits the following report..... 

“Tt is not uncommon to meet with an opinion, that, though the promoting of 
manufactures may be the interest of a part of the Union, it is contrary to that 
of another part. The northern and southern regions are sometimes represented 
as having adverse interests in this respect. Those are called manufacturing, 
these agricultural States; and a species of opposition is imagined to subsist be- 
tween the manufacturing and agricultural interests. 

“This idea of an opposition between those two interests is the common error of 
the early periods of every country; but experience gradually dissipates it. In- 
deed, they are perceived so often to succor and to befriend each other, that they 
come at length to be considered as one; a supposition which has been frequently 
abused, and is not universally true. Particular encouragements of particular 
manufactures may be of a nature to sacrifice the interests of landholders to those 
of manufacturers; but it is nevertheless a maxim, well established by experience, 
and generally acknowledged, where there has been sufficient experience, that 
the aggregate prosperity of manufactures, and the aggregate prosperity of agri- 
culture, are intimately connected. In the course of the discussion which has had 
place, various weighty considerations have been adduced, operating in support 
of that maxim. Perhaps the superior steadiness of the demand of a domestic 
market, for the surplus produce of the soil, is, alone, a convincing argument — 
of its truth: =)... 

“A full view having now been taken of the inducements to the promotion of 
manufactures in the United States, accompanied with an examination of the 
principal objections which are commonly urged in opposition, it is proper, in the 
next place, to consider the means by which it may be effected..... 

“In order to a better judgment of the means proper to be resorted to by the 
United States, it will be of use to advert to those which have been employed with 
success in other countries. The principal of these are: 

“J, Protecting duties, or duties on those foreign articles which are the rivals 
of the domestic ones intended to be encouraged. .... 

“9, Prohibitions of rival articles, or duties equivalent to prohibitions..... 

“3, Prohibitions of the exportation of the materials of manufactures. .... 

“4. Pecuniary bounties..... 

oS Premiums... sic 

“6, The exemption of the materials of manufactures from duty. .... 

“>. Drawbacks of the duties which are imposed on the materials of manu- 
factures..... 

“8, The encouragement of new inventions and discoveries at home, and of 
the introduction into the United States of such as may have been made in other 
countries; particularly those which relate to machinery. .... 

“9, Judicious regulations for the inspection of manufactured commodi- 
CES Petite , 
“to. The facilitating of pecuniary remittances from place to place..... : 

: 


“11, The facilitating of the transportation of commodities . . . .” (Reports of 
the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States (Washington, 1837], Vol. I). 
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would like to hear something said on this broadcast on what is 
oing to be done about the oil industry. When I first had some 
ucquaintance with it many years ago, I saw an industry center- 
ng on the Atlantic coastal plain. At that time, crude oil was 
peing extracted and exported from there abroad. My impression 
that now you yourselves, here in Mexico, need a great many 
pil products. What are you doing about that? 


Mr. CarriLto: Since the expropriation, the situation of the 
vil industry has changed considerably. As you very well said, 
edfield, the oil industry was fundamentally an export industry 
yrevious to 1938. In other words, the refineries which we had in 
exico were all very close. to the coast, because most of the oil 
vas exported as crude oil.® 

After the expropriation, however, we have put much more 
tmphasis on the local consumption of oil and its by-products 
shan we did before. This, of course, has created several very 
erious problems. The distribution of oil and gasoline, which has 
increased at least 300 per cent in Mexico since 1938, now does 
1ot have the facilities which we would like it to have in Mexico, 
pecause the refineries were established for the purpose of export- 
g and not for the local distribution. 


_ Mr. Reprtetp: And how do you get the crude oil, then, from 
he coast to the new refineries? 


Mr. Carritto: We have built some new refineries—one was 
ompleted only ten days ago which is really the largest and the 
st equipped in Latin America. We plan to build some others 
the near future. We have the crude oil sent by pipeline from 
ampico and from Panuco, which are the richest oil deposits 
6 President Lazaro Cardenas on March 18, 1938, signed an edict which “‘ex- 
riated by reason of public utility the machinery, pipelines, refineries, storage 
ks, transportation lines, tank cars, distributing stations, ships, and all other 
vable and immovable goods” of some seventeen oil companies, the owners of 
ich were from Britain and the United States. This edict also included the oil 


ich lay beneath the surface. The arrangements for payment and rights were 
rked out some years later. 
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of Mexico. We are planning others, and we are building already 
a new pipeline into the central part of Mexico. In that way we 
believe that we shall solve all the distribution problems which we 
have today. 


Mr. Reprietp: The distribution problems of oil and other 
products are only part of the problems which you have. If Mexi- - 
co is to be industrialized, as you gentlemen have, I think, made it 
very clear it is to be, will Mexico not encounter the labor prob- 
lems which every strongly industrialized country apparently en- 
counters? What is the general labor policy of Mexico? We all 
know it to be very advanced and very liberal, but tell us some- 
thing about how it works. 


Mr. Bereta: We do, as you point out, havea liberal policy of 
labor relations—the most liberal in the world, I would say. In 
fact, we have been often accused of being communistic in the 
past; but we are not fearing any trouble along that line in the 
future. This means that we are not afraid that labor will make it 
difficult for Mexico to be industrialized. You see, our legislation 
provides for collective bargaining. It gives labor the right to 
strike. 


Mr. Reprietp: When you say, “It gives labor the right to 
strike,” does that mean anything more than it would mean in the 
United States? We, too, say that labor has the right to strike. 


Mr. Bereta: Yes, I think that it does. 

Mr. REDFIELD: How so? 

Mr. Bereta: In Mexico, when labor strikes, we do not have 
any picketing. 


Mr. ReEpFIELD: How can you have strikes without picketing? 


Mr. Bereta: I will tell you how it is. There is a labor boar 
which is composed of a representative of labor, one of capital 
and one of the government. It passes judgment, not on th 
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merits of the case, but on procedure. After certain legal formali- 
ties have been fulfilled and if the strike is declared legal, then the 
government protects the strikers against anybody trying to 
break the strike. 


Mr. RepFiELD: Suppose that the strike is illegal? 


Mr. Bereta: Then the board gives labor twenty-four hours 
to come back to work; and it protects employers. 


Mr. RepFIELD: So that if the employers take on new laborers, 
then the employers will be protected with regard to their new 
laborers? 


Mr. Bereta: That is exactly right. 


Mr. RepriEtpD: Government thus is the intervener, deciding 
only, however, the question of the legality of the procedure. Is 
that correct? Once that question is settled, the government 
polices the matter, so to speak? 


Mr. Bereta: That is it. 


Mr. RepFiELp: That is extremely interesting, but that still 
leaves the question of how you get a settlement. Sefior Carrillo, 
I know that you have been concerned with this matter. What is 
the role of government in Mexico in bringing about a settlement 
of the two parties in conflict, management and labor? 


Mr. Carritto: Once the strike is declared legal, the govern- 
ment cannot possibly, from a legal point of view, intervene and 
bring about a solution of the strike. However, if the workers 
themselves ask the government to mediate and to intervene, 
then the government will call both parties together, start con- 
versations, and see if they can come to an agreement. Otherwise, 
the fight goes on between labor and capital until they them- 
selves find a settlement. } 


. 4 
Mr. RepriE_p: The real issue, then, is fought out, so to 
speak, not in the immediate strike situation but, I imagine, in 
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e general give-and-take of pressure and influence between 
bor groups and other groups in the national society of Mexico. 
I was thinking of the oil industry, which we were discussing a 
2w moments ago. I suppose that, perhaps to some extent, that is 
strategic industry for Mexico in that if it were closed down 
ntirely, the results might be serious. In that respect perhaps it 
ould compare with the coal situation in the United States. 
hat reason have you for confidence in the fair adjustment of 
bor disputes in the next six years? 


Mr. Bereta: I will tell you how I feel about it. Labor in 
“lexico has a great deal of confidence in the government. The 
ason is that labor is part of the government in Mexico. It is 
art of our party in power. You see, after all, I have just been 
anaging the campaign for the presidency, and I know to what 
tent labor is important in political questions in Mexico. But 
bor also knows what to expect from the government. I mean 
at it knows that the government has a sympathy and a friend- 
nip toward labor which it can trust. 

Mr. Reprietp: I can see, therefore, that labor would not take 
vo difficult, or, as we say, “intransigent,” an attitude in any 
rike situation. On the other hand, management, knowing that 
ict, would be in a mood to make a reasonable adjustment too. 


Mr. Carritto: Yes. You were referring to the oil situation. I 
nink that it would be fair, and interesting also, to say that this 
plies to the new industrialization program upon which Mexico 
embarking. It is very interesting to note the fact that labor is 
nsoring the industrialization of Mexico with as great a fervor 
any other social group. As a matter of fact, over a year ago, a 
bor-industrial pact was signed between the representatives of 
bor and the representatives of the Mexican manufacturers. 
bor understands that, unless Mexico becomes an industrial 
ntry, it has no chance to have better wages and to have 
tter living conditions. So, not only from a selfish point of view, 
t also from a patriotic point of view, labor wants to help as 
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much as it can to transform Mexico into a modern industrial 
: 


nation. That is part of labor’s goal. 


Mr. RepFiEtp: The transformation of Mexico into a modern 
industrial nation seems to have become the main theme of this 
discussion. 

Sefiores Carrillo and Beteta have set forward for our con- 
sideration some of the ways in which the new administration 
hopes to bring about or to push forward that industrialization. 
Sefior Carrillo, you have just said that labor supports this pro- 
gram and have indicated that it supports this program because 
it is convinced that its representatives, the common people of 
Mexico, will enjoy its benefits and will share in the products of 
this industrialization justly. . 

There are some of us who come from countries in which the 
process of industrialization has gone farther forward and has a 
longer history. We combine a feeling of satisfaction with the 
results of industrialization with a certain sense of alarm. I think 
that some of us coming from the United States and looking at 
Mexico with all its diversity and its cultural interests—the color 
and the beauty, the taste, the artistic feeling of its life—have a 
feeling that the industrialization not only may bring good but 
might also bring harm. So I would hope that, in the last minutes 
of our discussion today, we might look at that more underlying 
question of how you are to be sure that it will be all the people of 
Mexico who will profit by this industrialization. How are you to 
be sure that the benefits will be real benefits and that they will 
not bring about a standardization of life or an increase of tempo 
of life which will be unfortunate? j 


j 
Mr. CarriL_o: Undoubtedly there will be a transformation if 


Mexico becomes an industrial country. But we are confiden 
that we will have, in the culture of the Indians, who, to a great 
extent, have made Mexico what it is today, a bulwark agains 
standardization and against the evils which you have just men- 
tioned, Redfield. You must not forget that for over four hundrec 
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years the Indians have been what they are in spite of the fact 
hat they were under the oppression of the Spanish Empire and 
inder an independent government in which they had no voice. 
(hat is to say, during the three hundred years of colonial life 
nd the one hundred years of independent life in Mexico, in 
hich the Indians did not have a real participation in civic life, 
the Indians remained very much what they are, in spite of the 
mslaught, you might say, of civilization. We believe that the 
‘ndian culture which is rooted so deep into the soil of Mexico 
ill serve as a bulwark against the evils which you have just 
entioned. 


Mr. Bereta: On the other hand, to look at the Indians so 

eautifully dressed, walking on our beautiful streets with their 
urros, is a beautiful sight, and it attracts tourists. But there is 
omething more important. That can be a beautiful sight, but it 
not sound economically. 
We do want our people to have a higher standard of living. 
We want them to have better food and better clothing and to 
ive in better places. The Indian in Mexico has given us our atti- 
tude. Life in Mexico is what it is because of the Indian in us, and 
we will keep on having siestas and leisure, and this mafana atti- 
jude, if you want it, in spite of industrialization. 


_ Mr. Reprietp: I find it easy to join in that belief. I have seen, 
myself, as I think you know, Indian communities pass through 
fairly disorganizing experiences as a result of the introduction of 
ew ways of life and as a result of the influence of the city and, 
et, maintain a fundamental strength and integrity which is 
ly admirable and which gives us confidence. 
But you state well, I think, that the problem is a double one— 
o industrialize Mexico and to raise the standard of living for 
erybody and, at the same time, to preserve those values which 
re especially Mexican and which some of the more industrialized 
tountries have never had or have lost. I suppose that these values 
ot only exist in the Indian communities but exist in all classes in 
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Recently my attention was called to a center in your city of 
Pueblo, in which rising young artists, many of them well- 


educated young people, of course, are given an opportunity, 


through funds provided, I understand, by the national govern- 
ment, to develop their art training and to make rising young 
careers for themselves as artists. It is an interesting thing, I 
think, that the federal government should support that kind of 
activity. And I hope that that, too, will not be lost. 


Mr. Carrio: That is part of our educational program. We 
are concerned not only in waging a fight against ignorance in 
Mexico by our already famous literacy campaign which we are 
waging today, but we are also interested in fostering the artistic 
capacities of our people through institutes of the nature of which 
you speak. 


Mr. Reprietp: You speak of the literacy campaign which 
has been going on during the previous administration. Am I 
right? What success has it had, and how much more does it have 
to accomplish? 


Mr. Bereta: It has had a tremendous success. I think that we 
are justly proud of it. President Aleman has said that he hopes 
that, by the end of his term, everybody in Mexico will know how 
to read and how to write. 


Mr. Reprietp: A splendid objective! And you are carrying 
this on not only in the formal schools but also by this method of 
private instruction whereby one citizen who knows how to read 
and write teaches another citizen. Is that correct? 


Mr. Carritto: That is right. Yes, sir. 


The Rounp TaB Le, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broadcast 
entirely without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical 
outline, and exchange data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own and 
in no way involves the responsibility of either the University of Chicago or the 


National Broadcasting Company. The supplementary information in this transcript — 


has been developed by staff research and is not to be considered as representing the 
opinions of the RounD TABLE speakers. 
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Mr. Reprietp: Sefiores Beteta and Carrillo have presented a 
dositive program for the industrial and cultural development of 
exico. I am sure that I express the pleasure of many listeners in 
nearing how the leaders of a great neighboring country assume 
their responsibilities on taking office with so much energy, con- 
fidence, and devotion to the common good. We wish you all 
success! 
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What Do You Think? 


. What are the crucial economic and social problems which the new 
government faces in Mexico today? What is the general strategy for 
solving these problems? What are the over-all plans for development 
of Mexico economically, socially, and culturally? What was the 
effect of the war on Mexico? 


. How is the industrialization of Mexico being carried forward? What 
is the relation of the government to private industry? How is the 
capital being supplied? Are tariff walls, in your opinion, necessary 
for the protection of new industry? What is the history in the 
United States? In England? Outline and discuss the history of the 
Mexican oil industry. 


. What is the status of agriculture in Mexico today? What has been 
its importance in the Mexican economy? What will be the effect of 
irrigation and the use of new lands as a result of such irrigation! 
Is a change in the type of crops necessary? Discuss. 


. How does the Mexican system of collective bargaining in labor- 
management disputes work? What role does the government as- 
sume? Is this, in your opinion, a proper one? What is the responsi- 
bility, in such a system, of the worker? Of management? ; 


. Are the methods being employed for the internal development of 
Mexico setting a pattern which might be carried over to other 
Latin-American countries? Would you favor other “TVA’s” for 
Latin America? How can these be accomplished? 

y 
. What was the significance of the Revolution of 1911 to the economic 
and social life of Mexico? In terms of land reform? Outside capit 
investment? Discuss. 
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